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During the autumn of 1890, without appreciable cause, 
pains in the limbs, especially about the joints of the feet, 
the knees, and the elbow, together with swelling, sug¬ 
gested an attack of articular rheumatism. The skin, 
however, retained its natural hue about these swellings. 
There was also enlargement of the thyroid gland, which 
had been noticeable for several years in slighter degree. 
In 1891, after violent emotion, the patient’s condition 
was again exaggerated. This time there was marked 
prostration, more violent palpitation, greater enlarge¬ 
ment of the thyroid, tremor in hands and arms, oscilla¬ 
tory tremor of the eyelids on closing the eyes, attacks of 
diarrhoea lasting a few days or a few weeks, pulse 
1 r 0-120, and slight exophthalmia. Treatment by elec¬ 
tricity produced marked improvement, but this ameliora¬ 
tion was only transitory. The joint troubles disappeared 
as rapidly as they came. At no time was there cedema. 
These observations recall Weil’s reports of cases of ex¬ 
ophthalmic goitre following acute articular rheumatism, 
and two in Dr. Hammond’s clinic in which a history was 
given of joint trouble just before the appearance of 
exophthalmia and enlargement of the thyroid gland 

L. F. B. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

— Suicide .—An article in the “ Medical Standard,” 
Sept., 1892, by Jas. G. Kiernan, M.D., contains the fol¬ 
lowing: Despite the influence which all monotheistic 
faiths teaching immortality exerted against suicide, de¬ 
spite the influence of ancient race customs, it continues 
to increase among civilized people faster than the popu¬ 
lation. The suicide rate, other things being equal, is 
greatest along the great rivers and least in low marshy 
districts. The maximum rate is that of June, the minimum 
that of winter. The suicide rate of American cities varies 
greatly, although the urban far exceeds the rural. The 
rate of Chicago is more than eight times the average 
American suicide rate, while that of New York is some¬ 
what over half that of Chicago. The influence of the 
anti-suicide law is demonstrable. In 1881, when that 
law went into effect, the suicide rate was 166 per million. 
At present it is but 147, and has remained about that 
figure for the last five years. There are thrice as many 
suicides among men as women. Army life strongly pre¬ 
disposes, so that suicide prevention in the European 
armies has become a very serious problem. Suicide- 
laws may seem useless, but experience has shown that 
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burial ceremonies appeal very strongly to the vanity of 
a dying person. The prevalent notion that suicide is an 
insane act is erroneous, as no act by itself alone is evi¬ 
dence of sanity or insanity. Most insane suicides have 
an impulse to accomplish self-destruction by some special 
method, and are not likely to attempt to take their own 
lives, though numerous opportunities may offer, unless 
the one method, to which their minds constantly revert, 
presents itself. Some suicides drop, like Mr. Wegg, into 
“poetry.” One Chicago specimen left the following 
couplet: 

Here’s a receipt for a popular suicide : 

Take twenty grains of potassium cyanide. 

He was a photographer and sought a painless death. 
German maidens often soak matches in beer and leave 
the world with a libation to Gambrinus. “ Rough on 
Rats’’and strychnine are astonishingly popular consid¬ 
ering the painful death produced by them and the ease 
with which morphine and laudanum can be procured. 
Poison and drowning are most frequent among women, 
since they disfigure least. Revolutionists and miners 
often use dynamite. Penalties could exert but little 
influence on most insane suicides. The mass of suicides 
are, however, affected by them. Wherefore a modifica¬ 
tion of the New York suicide law (by a clause giving the 
body for dissection) would tend to check the growing 
suicide rate in Chicago. A. F. 

— Chorea. —Walton and Vickery (Am. Jour, of the 
Med. Sciences, May, 1892). Neither rheumatism nor 
heart disease is essential to chorea. The preponderance 
of evidence points toward the conclusion not only that 
rheumatism and organic heart disease conjointly appear 
more frequently in the choreic subject than can be 
accounted for by coincidence, but that the same is true 
of each of these affections separately. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that rheumatism predisposes to chorea, and organic 
heart disease has the same tendency. Fatal cases are 
generally associated with organic heart disease and prob¬ 
ably with organic disease of the central nervous system 
(notably cerebral emboli). There is a large class of 
functional cases, largely reflex and fostered by-circum¬ 
stances tending to produce functional symptoms in gen¬ 
eral. The pathological connection between rheumatism 
and chorea, excepting in the cases where emboli are 
produced by accompanying endocarditis, is still obscure, 
probably n« one theory is applicable to all cases, —.The 
mechanism by which the peculiar phenomena of chorea 
are produced is unknown. A. F. 



